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A suburban junior high school, 


“The the Library of Congress, and the 
U.S.S. Forrestal steaming to- 


ward the Mediterranean all 
have one thing in common — 
they’re part of the campus of 
George Washington Uni- 


e e 
t versity. Those who think 
that GWU is confined to 


15 square blocks in the District of Col- 

Is umbia have a surprise coming to them 
if they visit the University’s College of 
General Studies offices at 20th 


Your and G Streets, N.W. Although 
it is one of the lesser known 


branches of the niversity, somewhere out there, 
beyond the boundaries of the main campus, 7,000 
Part-time students are taking credit and non- 
credit courses administered by the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. The courses are offered at locations 
throughout the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, and even, as mentioned above, on board 
aircraft carriers. For many CGS students, the 
only time they'll even get close to home campus 
will be at their commencement exercises. 

The College of General Studies is something 
much more than a university extension division, 
offering night courses or vocational training. 
More and more people are realizing the necessity 


The College of General Studies 
Brings the University 
Where the People Are 


of continuing education. Professionals often feel 
the need for more of a liberal arts background, or 
further study in the latest developments in their 
fields. The task of CGS is to develop the necessary 
programs to enrich a person’s career, profes- 
sionally and creatively. 

If the College of General Studies decided to 
design a crest, perhaps the Latin for “to fulfill a 
need” would be an appropriate motto. If there is a 
core group of people who wish to develop a special 
program tailored to meet their specific wants, 
CGS will help them establish an acceptable pro- 
gram. 

So far, College of General Studies programs 
have covered an astonishingly wide range of ac- 
tivities, from sponsoring a flight of schoolteachers 
to England to study new educational techniques 
to training police officers in Arlington County, 
Virginia. From teaching legislative assistants on 
Capitol Hill how to use computer techniques for 
their Congressmen to instructing nurses in 
anesthesiology. Says Dean Eugene Magruder, 
“The only limits are your own imagination and in- 
genuity.” 

The College of General Studies was founded in 
1950. Previously, the University had had a Divi- 
sion of Extension, established in 1941, that 
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handled University course offerings to groups of 
interested students in the District, Maryland, and 
Virginia. Government agencies and special in- 
terest groups with requests for new programs 
went directly to the departments and schools of 
the University which they felt could best meet 
their demands. 

The establishment of CGS consolidated these 
efforts, but for a long time there were feelings of 
uncertainty toward it from members of the main 
campus University community. Until 1966, CGS 
had its own requirements, and issued its own de- 
grees. Many felt that a closer relationship with 
GW’s academic divisions would provide a more 
solid base for off-campus offerings. 

Today the faculty appointments, academic re- 
quirements, and granting of degrees come from 
GW’s academic schools. CGS handles the logistics 
and administration of off-campus programs. For 
example, the College of General Studies’ master’s 
degree program for teachers on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland was developed and implemented by 
CGS personnel, particularly field representative 
Anne O. Currier. But the actual curriculum, 
teachers, and academic counseling come from 
GW’s School of Education. 

The students of the College of General Studies 
break down into three major categories. 

e First, students between the ages of 18 and 25, 
who have taken little or no college-level work. 
They can obtain associate of arts degrees in a 
basic 60 credit-hour curriculum and go on to 


further degree work (bachelor’s and then gradu- 
ate level). They can also work with programs that 
provide some form of technical certification. 

An example of this type of student work is a 

special associate of arts degree program that the 
College of General Studies has developed for the 
National Science Foundation in downtown Wash- 
ington. Employees chosen by the NSF attend 
classes at night in the Foundation’s offices. 
Courses leading to the degree will be sequenced 
over a three-to-four year period. 
e The second group of students are between the 
ages of 25 and 40, and are mostly interested in 
further graduate work or continuing education 
designed to make them better prepared for new 
developments in their fields. “People want to be 
more professionally equipped to be better quali- 
fied for their jobs and for advancement possi- 
bilities,’ Ralph DeBelles, CGS’ Director of D.C. 
Credit Programs, explained. 

Probably the most interesting and exciting of 
the new graduate level programs developed by 
the College of General Studies are interdisciplin- 
ary master’s degree programs in special studies. 
People involved in different types of careers take 
graduate level courses from several different de- 
partments and disciplines that in total will con- 
tribute to a better perspective on their careers. 
The graduate work makes heavy use of the stu- 
dent’s own experiences and vocational oppor- 
tunities. 

The necessity for such a style of graduate work 
was reemphasized recently in “Scholarship for 
Society,” a report by the Panel on Alternate Ap- 
proaches to Graduate Education. Commissioned 
by the Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States, the reports states, “Years of study must 
not be years of isolation; rather they should be a 
time of active engagement with peers in under- 
takings that have immediate and visible conse- 
quences for the quality of the surrounding life; the 
notion of study as an interminable staging area, a 
postponement of ‘real life,’ is unacceptable.” 

“Nationally, we’re numerically at the top in 
granting of degrees, through off-campus pro- 
grams, at the graduate level,” Magruder stated. 
Special studies programs have included graduate 
level work in urban teaching, a program that 
trains inner-city school teachers in the health and 
sociological problems to be faced in helping their 
students; higher education (for the National Cen- 
ter for Higher Education); telecommunications; 
and women studies, under the direction of CGS 
Assistant Dean Ruth Osborn. 

In both the District and Virginia, CGS has 
developed a special studies graduate program in 
investigative techniques for law enforcement offi- 
cials. The Virginia program was originally 
devised for the Arlington County Police Depart- 
ment. Department officers helped create their 
own curriculum. The courses offered emphasize 
sociology and forensic science. Classes are held 
after work at the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School. Those who began during the fall semester 
will receive their degrees at the end of the 1975 
summer semester. Federal agents, Navy intel- 
ligence officers, and other “civilians” also attend 
the lectures. 

“I started a similar program at another col- 
lege,” one of the students said. “But we were very 
dissatisfied with it. They couldn’t care less about 
what their students thought — they could exist 
without us. But GW seems to have the philosophy 
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that they’re here for us — to educate us and find 
out what we need.” 

On Capitol Hill, in the third floor Congressional 
Page School of the Library of Congress, CGS 
offers a program of graduate study in legislative 
techniques. More than 100 legislative and admin- 
istrative assistants are learning the intricacies of 
political computer data, legislative theory, and 
defense and economic policy analysis. The 
University’s Department of Political Science has 
added two faculty members to its staff to handle 
the additional load of the Legislative Affairs pro- 
gram. 

“It’s probably one of the most unusual pro- 
grams in the country,” Ralph DeBelles said. “The 
students like it and the professors enjoy the 
chance to communicate with the people up there. 
If you’re a political scientist, that’s where the ac- 
tion is.” 

There are problems with special studies. A new 
system of comprehensive examinations will pro- 
bably have to be developed to deal with the 
variety of curricula, and students often don’t have 
the needed prerequisites to jump right into ad- 
vanced specialized graduate level work. What’s 
more, faculty and resources are stretched thin, 
and the demand is already exceeding the supply. 
But the program is growing and the enthusiasm 
remains. 

“These off-campus programs are the most ex- 

plosive in universities today,” DeBelles claimed. 
“The concept of special studies is really exciting to 
the educational community. What we’re doing is 
just the tip of the iceberg. We’re just beginning to 
meet the needs of the people.” 
e Special studies program participation overlaps 
into the third category of CGS students, those be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 55. They seek either 
further professional training for increased re- 
sponsibilities, or training for a new career after 
retirement. 

The majority of the College of General Studies’ 
students are government employees, either civil 


service or military personnel. One of the major 
reasons for this is the amount of financial aid the 
government is willing to offer employees. Assis- 
tance ranges from 50 to 100 percent of tuition 
costs. “The Washington area is a very competitive 
environment,” one CGS official remarked. “Be- 
cause of that, government agencies are very 
education-oriented.” 

The Federal After-Hours Program is one of the 
College of General Studies’ largest. Classes are 
held at government offices all over the metro- 
politan area, and civil servants can take science 
and liberal arts courses after work and still be 
home at a fairly early hour. 

As for the Armed Forces, CGS has course offer- 
ings at military installations in the Baltimore, 
Washington, and Norfolk, Va., areas. More than 
70 courses will be offered this year in the College’s 
PACE (Program for Afloat College Education) 
operation, based in CGS’s Tidewater, Va., Center. 
In cooperation with the U.S. Navy, PACE offers 
undergraduate credits to Navy personnel serving 
with the Atlantic Fleet homeported at Hampton 
Roads. Several professors have found at-sea 
courses with the fleet an extra added attraction to 
their normal teaching chores. 

The College of General Studies has been named 
the first four-year Servicemen’s Opportunity Col- 
lege (SOC) by the Department of Defense, further 
expanding the capability of CGS to offer courses 
on-base to military personnel. The program al- 
lows credits picked up in military training to be 
used toward associate and bachelor’s degree re- 
quirements. 

Although government employees get financial 
aid, about 30 percent of CGS students receive 
none, and their needs present a problem. Many 
complain of the difficulty in obtaining long-range 
loans from their banks, and the government does 
not allow federal funds to go toward scholarship 
assistance for part-time students. The University 
has not made allowances for this either, although 
Dean Magruder and his right-hand men, associ- 
ate deans Charles Chambers and Alvin Jensen, 
hope that in the future, some form of aid will be 
made available. 

The College of General Studies is offering 
courses now at about 100 locations, not only 
“bringing the University to where the people are,” 
but even helping to ease the energy crisis. Be- 
cause of CGS programs, students don’t have to 
drive long distances back and forth to the city for 
their coursework. The College handles registra- 
tion, guidance, even the purchase of books from 
the University bookstore for their students. 

But the College offers even more in its constant 
search for new programs and educational oppor- 
tunities. “We are the eyes and ears of the Univer- 
sity,’ John Morrow, director of the College’s 
Virginia programs says. Today, the next step in 
the future of higher education may often be seen 
through reading the headlines and having an 
acute awareness of where needs are going to 
arise. CGS is already on the job trying to meet 
these, with a flexibility rare in other institutions. 

“CGS is the catalytic agent of the University to 
take to the community those academically sound 
programs that we have the resources to support,” 
Dean Magruder stated. “This is the wave of the 
future,” another CGS staffer said. “There is stiff 
competition, but GW has a wealth of experience 
in meeting unique needs. We can do it differently 
from the others — and probably better.” — M. W. 


GW and 
The Energy 
Crisis 

In a normal year, George Wash- 
ington University burns five million 
gallons of fuel oil, making it one of the 
largest nongovernment fuel users in 
Washington. In an especially cold 
month, the University’s 80-plus build- 
ings may consume 700,000 gallons. 

So, crisis or no crisis, getting fuel 
supplies has always been part of the 
vice president and treasurer's job. 
“Chuck” Diehl therefore falls into the 
role of GW’s energy manager. (“We 
don’t have ‘czars’ in universities,” he 
Says.) 

This year, under current allocation 
plans, GW should get about 85 percent 
of what it got last year. (And a cut of 
15 percent of 700,000 for a cold month 
is not inconsiderable.) “As if this 
weren't enough,” Diehl says, “we’re on 
a month-to-month basis. This means 
that if all the fuel for one month is 
used up, we are finished until we get 
the allocation for the next month. If 
we don’t use up the entire amount, we 
can’t set up a carry-forward reserve of 
the allocated amount. So it really de- 
pends on how cold it is in one month to 
determine whether we have enough to 
get through that month.” 

The smaller allocations and the un- 
certainty of next month’s fuel supply 
has resulted in some inconveniences 
and discomforts at GW this winter. 
Building temperatures have been 
dialed down (Diehl feels that some of- 
fices and classrooms may drop to be- 
tween 60 and 65 degrees if the weath- 


er is cold and fuel short). Lights have 
been dimmed in hallways and other 
nonwork areas. Some buildings have 
been closed when not in use, other 
nonessential buildings have had re- 
stricted use on weekends and after 
class hours. After-hours space use has 
been concentrated in several build- 
ings. And building temperatures have 
been lowered further at night. 

So the energy crisis has been felt at 
GW. But, Diehl feels, “it’s been more 
in the sense of human comfort and 
convenience than human tragedy.” 
Diehl maintains a sense of proportion. 
“The human body begins to register 
discomfort when the temperature goes 
above or below roughly a four-degree 
range — two degrees above or below 
70 for most people. But we’re spoiled. 
In the old days, when the university 
along with the rest of the world de- 
pended upon wood- or coal-burning 
fireplaces, there would often be a 30- 
degree difference between a person’s 
front and back. It’s a question of what 
the body becomes accustomed to.” 

GW has old bills dated back to the 
days on College Hill (1824-62), show- 
ing that a part of early GW students’ 
payments to the University was for 
wood. “Back then, we only heated es- 
sential rooms, and people tended to 
gather around the fireplaces or stoves 
in those rooms. And of course,” Diehl 
points out, “there was no temperature 
or humidity control. And yet people 
managed.” 


Museum Educator 
Program Begins 
This Summer 


At least ten Washington area mu- 
seums will participate in a new inter- 
disciplinary graduate degree program 
Starting in July. 

The program, which will lead to the 
M.A. in Teaching-Museum Education, 
is designed to train museum educators 
who will combine a knowledge of 
Museum collections and functions 
with an understanding of how the 
museum can be a learning experience. 

Developed by Dr. Marcella Brenner, 
Professor of education, the program 
May be the first interdisciplinary 
Museum training program leading to 
an education degree. A grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
Matching funds from GWU and an 
anonymous donor are being used to 
Start the project. 

During a year-long internship, stu- 
dents will combine on-campus semi- 
nars with actual work in museums 
and schools in the Washington area. 
Participating museums include the 
F olger Shakespeare Library, the Tex- 
tile Museum, the National Museum of 
Air and Space, the National Museum 
of Natural History, the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the National 
Aquarium, the Museum of African 
Art and the National Portrait Gallery. 


Students will observe how people 
learn from museum collections and 
will explore how to use those collec- 
tions to develop exhibits, study pro- 
grams, lectures, and films. After com- 
pleting the degree students may work 
in museums as educational specialists 
in one or more areas. They also may 
work as museum coordinators for com- 
munity schools. 


Cashier Spicer Retires 
After 26 Years at GW 


Joseph Spicer became cashier of 
GW in June 1947. For over 26 years he 
has supervised the collecting of all stu- 
dent tuition and fees and the deposit- 
ing of all the money the University re- 
ceives from gifts, trusts, and other 
sources. 

In January he retired and was 
honored at a reception hosted by Vice 
President and Treasurer Charles 
Diehl. Joe Spicer was given a GW 
chair, marked with the University’s 
seal in gold. 

He doesn’t intend to spend his time 
sitting in it. “Im a great putterer 
around the house and lawn,” says Joe, 
who with his wife, lives in Bethesda. 
“My two sons each recently purchased 
a gift shop in Washington. Helping 
them with the bookkeeping could keep 
me busy a few days a week. And I hope 
there will be some trips.” 

Joe Spicer has earned them. 


YCIŞILY 
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New Deans for 
Grad School, 
Summer Sessions 


Dr. Henry Solomon will become 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences and Dr. William F. E. 
Long dean of the Summer Sessions, 
both on July 1. 

Professor Solomon, chairman of the 
economics department, will succeed 
the present dean, Arthur E. Burns. 
Professor Long will succeed retiring 
Summer Sessions dean Charles W. 
Cole, who has held the post since 1960. 

Professor Solomon, who holds de- 
grees from Brooklyn College and New 
York University, is a specialist in 
mathematical economics, logistics, 
and the theory and policy of local eco- 
nomic development. Author of many 
scholarly articles, he is currently 
engaged in research in manpower, the 
economics of procurement, and meth- 
odology for systems performance 
measurement. 

He has served on the Small Business 
Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and as economic consultant to 
various government agencies. Reci- 
pient of an Outstanding Educators of 
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America Award in 1972, Dr. Solomon 
serves on the GW faculty senate. 

Dr. Long, associate professor of eco- 
nomics and associate dean of the 
Graduate School, holds three GW de- 
grees (BA 46, MA 47, PhD ’67). A spe- 
cialist in industrial organization and 
economic theory, he is currently 
engaged in research on mergers, 
multinational corporations, and the 
industrial organization of the U.S. 
shipbuilding industry. 

He has been a consultant to the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, 
Department of Justice, Agency for In- 
ternational Development, Bureau of 
the Budget, and Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. He has written 
extensively for scholarly journals and 
has served on the editorial board of 
American Economist. 

At GW, Dr. Long has been chair- 
man of the University Committee on 
Research, secretary of the Columbian 
College Faculty, and served on the 
President’s Task Force on the Medical 
Center and other committees. 


Dr. William F. E. Long 


Experimental Course 
Begun on US and Japan 


“How has the Nixon policy of de- 
tente with China and Russia affected 
U.S. relations with Japan?” 

This is one of the questions to be ex- 
plored in a new, interdisciplinary 
course entitled “The United States 
and Japan” offered this semester to 
selected freshmen and sophomores. 
The course will cover key aspects of 
US.-Japanese relations from a social, 
political, cultural, and historical 
perspective. 

Funded in part by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, the course will be offered for the 
first time in the Washington area to 
first- and second-year college students 
as a unique opportunity for in-depth 
exploration of American relations 
with one of the great societies in Asia. 

Lectures will be offered by GW in- 
structors as well as experts in US.- 
Japanese relations from the Wash- 
ington community, including the U.S. 
State Department, the Japanese 
American Citizens League, the Freer 
Gallery, and members of Congress. 

A one-month study tour of Japan is 
contemplated for the summer. 
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Zelda ated, Washington’s Arena 
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two successful but grueling weeks in the Soviet 
Union. The first American resident theater group 
to appear in Russia under the Soviet-American 
cultural exchange program, Arena presented 16 
performances of Inherit the Wind and Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town before audiences in Moscow 
and Leningrad. Their return to the United States 
was only the beginning of a big week for Arena. 
Two nights later, Raisin, a musical based on Lor- 
raine Hansberry’s A Raisin in the Sun, opened at 
Broadway’s 46th Street Theater to almost 
unanimous raves. Raisin was born and raised at 
Arena last spring, playing to near sell-out crowds 
each night of its run. 

The guiding hand behind both the Soviet tour 
and the creation of Raisin was the same — Zelda 
Fichandler, Arena Stage’s co-founder and produc- 
ing director. 

When Arena Stage opened on August 16, 1950 
in a renovated movie theater, Zelda Fichandler 
was a 25-year-old aspiring producer-director who 


~ 
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by Mike Winship 


had just received a Master of Arts degree in 
drama from the George Washington University. 
There was not a single operating commercial 
theater in the District of Columbia. The National, 
Washington’s oldest theater, had refused to yield 
to an Actor’s Equity boycott demanding deseg- 
regation and was showing movies to empty seats. 

Now, Washington is in the midst of a cultural 
boom unprecedented in the capital city’s history. 
Arena finds itself only one of 17 professional 
stages in the metropolitan area. 

But it is the influence and success of Arena as 
the oldest regional theater company on the East 
Coast that has played a major part in bringing 
about Washington’s arts renaissance. “Arena has 
left a trail of glorious theatrical achievement 
whose impact goes far beyond the city limits of 
the District of Columbia,” said Patrick Hayes, 
managing director of the Washington Performing 
Arts Society. And indeed, the national reputation 
of Arena Stage has gone a long way toward mak- 
ing doubters aware that yes, New York, there is a 
theater outside of Manhattan. 

Along with Raisin, Arena has presented the 
world premieres of Howard Sackler’s The Great 
White Hope, Stanley R. Greenberg’s Pueblo, and 
Loring Mandel’s Project Immortality, as well as 
the American premiere of such works as Brecht’s 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle, Ilonesco’s Wipe-Out 


Games, Arthur Kopit’s Indians, Peter Barnes’ The 
Ruling Class, and Michael Weller’s Moonchildren. 

“The redoubtable Zelda Fichandler ... is 
unswerving in her devotion to new plays — 
foreign and domestic,” Newsweek reported in a re- 
cent “The Arts in America” issue. Redoubtable, 
unswerving, and all that those words imply. The 
theater business can be one of the most rough and 
tumble there is, and Mrs. Fichandler has 
developed the necessary toughness and deter- 
mination needed not just to survive, but to pro- 
duce the kind of theatrical excellence in which 
she believes so strongly. 

“Regional theaters are the present and future 
of American theater. I thought so 23 years ago 
when I started this project and I think so today,” 
she says. “The sickness of New York is in the bone 
and blood, and no cosmetics can help its pallor. So 
I think it’s nice that we send them a couple of 
plays and Joe Papp sends That Championship 
Season and Two Gentlemen of Verona to Broad- 
way, but it’s a systematic disease and it’s based 
essentially on the fact that the economics don’t 
mix with the creativity that’s necessary to make a 
real theater.” 

She speaks with conviction and emotion. “I 
place her among the elite of leaders who do impor- 
tant things with an ease and grace based on in- 
nate self-confidence,” Patrick Hayes said. 

There is another side to Zelda Fichandler as 
well. She is a dilettante in the best sense of the 
word, interested in an amazing variety of sub- 
jects. “I'd rather talk with someone than watch 
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1961: Zelda waves goodbye to the old Arena Stage 
Theater - a converted brewery. 


1961: Playwright Lillian Hellman signs guest 
book, artist William Walton and Zelda chat. 


television,” she says. She is a good listener, and 
one can tell that beneath the brisk, business-like 
attitude is a person who cares very deeply about 
other people. Arena employees lately have taken 
to wearing T-shirts emblazoned with a portrait of 
Zelda and the word, “Mother.” 

Born in Boston, Zelda Fichandler came to 
Washington at the age of four. Her father, a scien- 
tist, worked for the government’s Bureau of Stan- 
dards. She attended Woodrow Wilson High School 
in the District, and enrolled at GW as a pre-med 
student. 

After two years, she transferred to Cornell. “I 
got my undergraduate degree in Russian lan- 
guage and literature because I was going into 
journalism,” she said. “But everyone’s always 
pushed me into the theater. I’ve had detours, but 
someone always pushes me back. They’ve always 
Said I belonged in the theater. I’m always a 
dutiful girl. I do what people tell me.” 

Among the detours were a stint as a research 
analyst in military intelligence and marriage to 
Tom Fichandler, an economist who worked for 
Washington’s Twentieth Century Fund. He is now 
executive director of Arena Stage. They have two 
sons. 

Mrs. Fichandler returned to GW for a master of 
arts degree in drama. While here, she was active 
in University theater, did some summer stock in 
New England, and was director of a drama group 
called the Agriculture Department Players. 

The origins of Arena Stage go back to Zelda’s 
graduate work at GW. “Edward Mangum (GW 


professor of drama from 1947-50) was teaching 
me about theater and he said there wasn’t any 
outside New York,” she recalled. “I asked why. He 
said there just wasn’t any. And I said there ought 
to be, and there ought to be one here, so we just 
got going.” 

This Judy Garland-Mickey Rooney-“Babes in 
Arms” fantasy beginning ended with the reality 
of having to find a suitable theater for their am- 
bitious project. At one point they were considering 
a 327-foot boat, the old S.S. Potomac, but a $1,000 
option fee and lack of a proper berth put an end to 
the possibility of off-shore regional theater. 

The solution was the Hippodrome Theater, an 
aging movie house at 9th Street and New York 
Avenue, N.W. Today, the Hippodrome, under a 
new name, is once again a movie theater, grinding 
out pornographic films. But in 1950, it was Wash- 
ington’s boldest attempt at a new type of theater 
for the capital. 

The team of Mangum and Fichandler raised 
$15,000 through the sale of shares in the new ven- 
ture. Most of the stockholders had paid $50 for an 
interest in Arena. A stock company of eight actors 
and actresses was hired, and a flyer was sent to 
the Washington community. Remodeling and 
renovation of the Hippodrome was accomplished 
with the help of the performing company and 
volunteers. 

Arena offered a different kind of theater to 
Washington — theater in the round, as opposed to 
the usual proscenium stage, where one watches a 
play as though it were taking place in a picture 
frame. There were 247 seats arranged in seven 
rows around all four sides of the stage. The front 
row was only two feet from the performers. Ticket 
prices were $1.50 and $1.90. 

The usual last minute difficulties and disasters 
were met and dealt with handily. Arena had to 
get a special District license because it didn’t con- 
form to the traditional concepts of theater, and 
the night before opening, the new carpeting was 
delivered to the Hippodrome Theater in 
Baltimore. The mistake was rectified, but the 
Arena crew spent most of the next day laying 
carpet. 

The August 1950 opening of Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer was received enthusiastically 
by both the city’s drama critics and the Wash- 
ington community. Arena was off to a good start. 
Among the plays produced that season were Anti- 
gone, The Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, The 
Inspector General, The Adding Machine, and The 
Playboy of the Western World. In one of her rare 


stage appearances, Zelda Fichandler played Eliza 
Doolittle in Shaw’s Pygmalion. In ten months, 17 
plays were produced. 

Variety called Arena “the darling of Embassy 
Row.” It offered something other than the usual 
Broadway try-outs and road companies that have 
traditionally called Washington “the Klondike” 
— a place to make a fast buck without having to 
resort to a particularly high standard of quality. 
From the beginning, it placed an emphasis on au- 
dience participation and innovative techniques. 
Among the early players with Arena were actors 
Lester Rawlins, Pernell Roberts and George 
Grizzard. 

In 1955, Arena closed its doors, after 55 produc- 
tions played before more than a third of a million 
people. Since the beginning, Arena had doubled 
its net corporate worth. 

It was a strategic retreat. In spite of all the 
profits and its artistic success, the Arena found 
that the Hippodrome was just too small a house. 
Arena needed room to grow. Production costs 
were skyrocketing and salaries had to be raised. A 
larger theater, where more tickets could be sold, 
was the answer. 

Edward Mangum had left Arena in 1952 to 
work with community theater in Hawaii. Zelda 
Fichandler had to seek Arena’s new home alone. 

Once again, an unusual solution was found. 
Arena Stage reopened on November 7, 1956 in 
the old Christian Heurich brewery at 26th and D 
streets, N.W. It was rechristened “The Old Vat,” 
and seated 500. But the Arena Stage, under the 
leadership of Zelda Fichandler, continued to ex- 
pand. It played at the converted alehouse for five 
years, and in the fall of 1961, moved into the pre- 
sent Arena Stage at 6th and M Streets, S.W. 

The new Arena Stage was the first theater to be 
built in Washington in more than 60 years. 
Designed by architect Harry Weese, it cost a 
million dollars (much of the funding coming from 
the Ford Foundation) and seats 833. According to 
Mrs. Fichandler, “It is the first ever constructed 
according to the specific requirements of an 
already existing professional theater company.” 
It was joined by a $1.5 million companion 
proscenium theater, the Kreeger, in 1971. 

“One of the most successful theaters in Ameri- 
ca,” Julius Novick wrote in his book, Beyond 
Broadway: The Quest for Permanent Theaters, in 
1968. “Arena has one of the best acting com- 
panies in the United States, and for the most part, 
those in charge seem to know what to do with it. .. 
[Arena can] fulfill the theater’s obligation to talk 
to the community about matters that vitally con- 
cern it — an obligation, which, for the most part, 
the resident theaters are neglecting.” 

Plays like The Great White Hope, Pueblo, and 
Conflict of Interest have a particular relevance in 
Washington, D.C., and Zelda Fichandler is well 
aware of their significance. The Andersonville 
Trial, for example, played at the Arena during the 
actual court martial of Army Captain Howard 
Levy, who refused to train medics for service in 
Vietnam. 

“I run a theater philosophically, I can’t look at 
it as just a craft, it seems to be a much more 
humanistic thing,” Mrs. Fichandler says. “I try to 
deal with power on human and psychological 
levels. I think politics are an aspect of human 
power. I think that loving is an aspect of human 
power. And conflict.” Continued on next page 
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This year, she announced that she would be 
taking a much-needed year’s sabbatical from her 
producing and directing chores at the Arena. The 
reins were turned over to Arena’s talented associ- 
ate director Alan Schneider, and Zelda 
Fichandler looked forward to the chance to catch 
up with her life, her family, teaching, and plan- 
ning the 1974-75 Arena season. 

It was not to be. The State Department pro- 
posed a visit to the Soviet Union for Arena, and 
she was plunged into hectic planning and 
logistics. Translating scripts, getting ready for 
new stages, interviews, packing equipment, 
rehearsing — all had to be ready in an amazingly 
short time. 

Arena’s reputation had reached the Soviet 
Union before they arrived, and their reception 
was overwhelming. Foreign theatrical companies 
like the Comedie Francaise and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company have played in Russia, but 
American productions there have been limited to 
touring companies of My Fair Ladyand Porgy and 
Bess. 

“There was widespread astonishment that our 
kind of theater even existed in the United 
States,” Mrs. Fichandler said. “They'd always 
thought of American theater as being made up of 
musical comedies and Broadway hits produced by 
pickup companies with the aim of making 
profits.” 

All of Arena’s Soviet performances were sold 
out, with tickets being purchased at a price far 
above the going Russian rate. Simultaneous 


Alan Schneider and Zelda in Red Square, during 


Arena’s Russian tour. 
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translation was provided at each performance, 
and despite the unique American nature of both 
Our Town and Inherit the Wind, the Russian au- 
diences seemed to have little trouble understand- 
ing the universal messages in each play. “Their 
response was astonishingly receptive,” Mrs. 
Fichandler stated. “Our Town with its evocations 
of the common chords of human experience was a 
natural for international exchange, but they res- 
ponded to each play according to its goal. They 
didn’t like one play better than the other, they 
liked them differently.” 

Soviet critics, with a reputation for toughness, 
also liked the two Arena productions. Part of the 
explanation perhaps lies with the similarity be- 
tween Russian dramatic techniques and those of 
Arena. In Moscow, Arena played at the Moscow 
Art Theater, the home theater of the late actor- 
director Konstantin Stanislavski. 

“The aim of Stanislavski’s theater is to know 
the human heart in all its complexities, to embody 
it, to make it visible and clear,” Mrs. Fichandler 
explained. “Stanislavskis system is called a 
realistic system by the Russians because it’s based 
on life. It’s the system which Arena Stage uses 
with its own particular American and personal 
adaptations for its work. Reality and theatricality 
are Arena trademarks — the Russians picked up 
on that quite readily.” 

The Soviet public and members of the Russian 
theater took the Arena Company to its heart. “It 
wouldn’t be accurate to say that we transcended 
uneasy political considerations,” Mrs. Fichandler 


said, “But we circumvented or cut through them, 
and what we got through to is something basic, 
encouraging, tough and real — something 
biologic.” 

Don’t the warm feelings generated between the 
Russians and the Arena players prove that artists 
make better diplomats than politicians, she was 
asked. “From my heart, I agree,” came the reply, 
“but between the idea and the reality stand the 
shadow, between the poem and the action stand 
the thorns. And there are thorns. Time, for one. 
For others, oil, wheat, emigration restrictions, 
Sakharov versus the Communist Party, the case 
of Valery and Galina Panov, the battleline of the 
Suez Canal, and so on. 

“So within this framework, not minimizing 
what we brought or what we carried away, which 
was plenty, we cannot pretend that because art 
can celebrate and reveal life, it can also replace 
Henry Kissinger in the Middle East.” 

Zelda Fichandler’s sabbatical has been whittled 
down to four months. At the end of November, she 
sits in an office with her legs tucked up beside her 
on a couch and talks about future plans. Some- 
times her mind seems to work faster than she can 
speak. Sentences fragment into scattered 
thoughts, almost all meaningful. During the pre- 
ceding week she spoke at a National Press Club 
lucheon, appeared on four television shows, and 
spent two days working and visiting in New York. 
While she was in New York, seven new scripts ar- 
rived at her office to be considered. Zelda Fich- 
andler is on vacation. 

She speaks of the changes that have occurred 
during Arena’s existence. “The audiences have 
changed. They've become freer, less staid, more 
heterogeneous, there are more young people. And 
all the theaters in Washington — I think they are 
quite distinguished ones. I don’t think we repeat 
each other at all. Isn’t that marvelous?” 

Spare time? She shakes her head, no. “There 
could be three of me.” And future ideas for the 
Arena? “I have one more project that I’m in- 
terested in starting, if there’s money for it, and 
there may not be for long. It’s a theater where we 
don’t have to play in such a major way, where we 
don’t have to play seven weeks to full houses. It 
would be a crucible theater, where things could be 
tested without them having to work. I’m thinking 
mostly of the playwright. All of the plays we do I 
try to make get up and walk around on the stage, 
so they function as a total theater experience. 
That puts the audiences first. With the crucible 
theater, I'd like to put the art first.” 

She feels very strongly about young people 
going into theater. “I happen to be one of the 
minority who believe that people going into 
theater should get a liberal arts education. I’m 
not for craft training at an undergraduate level, 
and my attempt in the little bit of teaching I do is 
to connect theater to philosophy, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, whatever — to stretch 
theater, to embrace as many fields as it actually 
does. To try to let these kids see that their voices 
have to be their own, as well as that of their voice 
teacher and the playwright. I believe in the artist- 
citizen.” 

She hears a noise outside her office. “Who's 
that cussing in my theater?” she asks. My 
theater? Zelda Fichandler is one of the few people 
with the right to be proprietary about art — and 
proud. 


Consortium of Universities: 


Jim Byrne, an American Univer- 
sity education student, needed a 


Ten course in counseling to complete 


C di his master’s de- 


gree. Jim, a re- 

tired colonel, 
wanted the degree in order to teach, but the 
course was oversubscribed and he couldn’t 
register for it. Ordinarily he would have to wait a 
full year to take the course, delaying the degree 
and incidentally involving another year’s resi- 
dence fees. But he noticed an equivalent course 
being offered that semester at GW. Since both 
universities are members of the Consortium of 
Universities, Jim was allowed to register for the 
GW course. He received his degree on schedule 
and began his teaching career immediately. 

That was ten years ago — Jim was one of the 
earliest students to benefit from the Consortium’s 
“pool” of graduate courses. He’s been teaching 
now for a decade, and the Consortium has ex- 
panded from limited beginnings into new 
academic areas, support services, and govern- 
ment and community-oriented programs. 

The tenth anniversary was observed at a din- 
ner in January at which Alexander Heard, chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University, addressed the 
trustees and other officials of all the Consortium 
universities. 

It was in January 1964 that the presidents of 
American, Catholic, GW, Georgetown, and 
Howard universities signed the charter for the 
Consortium, originally envisaged to broaden the 
graduate education options available to graduate 
students at all the universities by allowing them 
to register for courses at the other campuses not 
available at their home campus. That first year, 
210 students registered for 686 credit hours at 
other universities. In 1972-3, 1,582 students took 
5,791 credit hours away from their home cam- 
puses. 

Some of them, now, were undergraduates. Two 
years ago, cooperation was extended to the under- 
graduate level, and associate membership in the 
Consortium offered to Washington’s accredited 
undergraduate colleges, D.C. Teachers, Gallau- 
det, and Trinity. Recently the Consortium re- 
ceived a grant from the Meyer Foundation to pre- 
pare a complete inventory of course offerings at 
the member institutions. “A student could come 
to the District of Columbia and spend 900 years 
taking Consortium courses!” says Father John P. 
Whalen, the Consortium’s dynamic executive 
director (and a first-year law student at GW in the 
evenings), 

Father Whalen, who has served as acting presi- 
dent and vice president for university relations at 
Catholic University, managing editor of the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia, publisher, priest, and 
teacher, heads the Consortium’s staff office near 
Dupont Circle. He sees the Consortium’s function 
as twofold: first, to save the universities money by 
eliminating wasteful duplication of expensive or 
exotic resources, and second, to achieve an 
academic excellence that would be impossible at a 
Single university. 

“Take the new Joint Math Program, for exam- 
ple,” he explains. “GW, Georgetown, and Catholic 
have decided that instead of each offering gradu- 


ate math, they will do this in common. They now 
have a combined faculty of 35 and are offering 90 
courses on a three-year cycle. The courses are 
taught on a rotating basis at the three univer- 
sities. American has expressed some interest in 
coming into the program. This has the possibility 
of making Washington a significant area for grad- 
uate study in mathematics in the nation.” 

Students are equally enthusiastic about Con- 
sortium programs. “My reaction to the whole pro- 
gram is almost entirely positive,” says Brondi 
Topchick, a GW senior. “I enjoyed being able to go 
to GW and Georgetown at the same time. Study- 
ing through the Consortium is one reason I 
transferred to GW. I'll probably go on for my M.A. 
here, but continue to benefit from offerings at 
other schools.” 

GW graduate student Stephen Fitch, who took 
a course in international communications at 
American University, found it “an excellent 
system. Each school has its academic strengths. 
And students can use the strengths of eight li- 
braries instead of one.” 

The combined riches of the member libraries 
are certainly one of the Consortium’s outstanding 
advantages — more than 3,400,000 volumes and 
26,000 periodical subscriptions and extensive 
microform, manuscript, rare book and nonprint 
holdings. A composite list of all periodicals in 
member institution libraries is maintained by the 
Consortium. Graduate students and faculty have 


Tenth anniversary speaker: Vanderbilt 
Chancellor Heard. 


library privileges at all the member libraries; 
there is daily delivery service among them. The li- 
braries as a group arrange for coordinated ac- 
quisitions and recently have received a $200,000 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education for the 
purchase of joint library materials. 

Other Consortium projects especially com- 
mended by students include Law Students in 
Court, the Urban Transportation Center, and the 
Potomac Review, a quarterly published by Consor- 
tium graduate students in the social sciences. 

In the five-year-old “Law Students in Court” 
Program, students from Consortium law schools 
assist indigents in landlord-tenant and small 
claims cases. About 90 third-year law students, 
supervised by a staff of three attorneys, handle 
cases in the Superior Court of the District of Col- 
umbia — and receive academic credit for their 
work. One of the judges described the program as 
“one of the really successful modern develop- 
ments in community law.” 

The Urban Transportation Center, housed in 
the Consortium offices, has been funded by the 
Department of Transportation since 1969. It has 
provided fellowships to 73 graduate students from 
the five universities. Research reports done by 
this group on a wide range of topics including po- 
litical and environmental aspects of urban 
transportation and auto emission standards were 
chosen by an agency of the Department of Com- 
merce to be offered for public sale and more than 
2000 copies of the papers have been sold. 

Cooperation among the universities is not 
limited to academic areas. A new program this 
year has pooled placement recruiting. Students 
formerly might have had access to about 100 
recruiters on their own campuses. Now it is ex- 
pected that they may choose from 500 to 600 
possible firms. Last year, shared use of computer 
facilities on the campuses was instituted. And a 
purchasing agent can increase his university’s 
buying power by aggregate purchasing of some 
items, for example, in cleaning supplies, disinfec- 
tants and plastic wastebasket liners. 

The Consortium acts as a single agent for the 
universities in some of their dealings with gov- 
ernment agencies. It is the D.C. agent for funds 
awarded under Title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. In 1973, about $110,000 in federal 
funds were granted to programs carried on by 
D.C. colleges and universities in three areas: com- 
munity organization, citizen leadership, and in- 
creasing the capability of D.C. government to 
meet the needs of its residents. Through the 
Select Committee on External Affairs the Consor- 
tium also monitors developments in zoning and 
taxes. 

In the planning stages are joint programs with 
USIA which draw upon the expertise of Consor- 
tium faculty and open to graduate students sem- 
inars in multicultural communications and con- 
tact with USIA officers. 

GW President Lloyd H. Elliott summed matters 
up recently when he said to a group of educators: 
“The question before us, as we examine the idea 
of cooperation through a consortium of colleges 
and universities, is the basic one, ‘has its time 
come?’ If the time isn’t now ripe, at least it’s 
ripening. I think this idea will be in the forefront 
of our efforts for the next quarter century, and I 
suggest we get to work on its more complete im- 
plementation.” by Jane Lingo 
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Short Courses to Stretch the Mind 
Over the Long Winter 


Again this June, GW alumni will have the oppor- 
tunity to stretch mind and muscle at the annual 
Alumni College at beautiful Airlie Conference 
Center in Warrenton, Virginia. Those who attend 
may swim, play tennis, party, see films, and take 
four diverse short courses. 

Those who attended the ‘73 Alumni College 
were offered short courses in modern art, urban 
planning, the Third World, and frontiers of 
science. 

Professor Laurence Leite of the art depart- 
ment presented a controversial view of modern 
art, profusely illustrated with slides. Entitled 
“Modern Art: the Erotic—or the Absence of 
Love—as Ultimate Value,” his course illustrated 
the theory that eroticism is not love but its ab- 
sence, and that meaningful art must be informed 
by love. Professor Leite’s course, heavily depen- 
dent upon visuals, does not lend itself to sum- 
marized treatment. The other three courses are 
presented here in abbreviated form. Perhaps they 
will stretch some minds, if not muscles, this 
winter. 


Urban America: Imperatives and 
Opportunities for the 70s 


In the cities and suburbs of North America live 
165 million people — more than 30 million in the 
Boston-Washington corridor alone. This urban 
America is beset by a host of competing wants: 
highways or open land, housing or health care, 
production or pollution control. Which should 
take precedence? How can decisions be made? 

Urban planners study these problems and try 
to point to solutions. They deal with people and 
resources: population; use of land, fuel, energy, 
and time; and finally with the quality of life. They 
help us determine the best of alternative policies 


for housing, environment, transportation, and rel- 
ated investments and for the location of economic 
and cultural activities in our urban regions. 

As background material for these and related 
problems of urban America, Professor Dorn C. 
McGrath Jr., chairman of GW’s department of 
urban and regional planning and president of the 
American Institute of Urban Planners, suggests 
the following books: 

William A. Caldwell, editor, How to Save Urban 
America, A Regional Plan Association book 
(Signet, 1973). 

Alexander B. Callow, editor, American Urban 
History: An Interpretative Reader with Commen- 
taries (Oxford University Press, 1969), especially 
the following selections: Hans Blumenfeld, “The 
Modern Metropolis,” Daniel J. Elazar, “Urban 
Problems and the Federal Government: A 
Historical Inquiry,” Jeanne Lowe, “The End of 
the Line: Race and Poverty in Cities.” 

James Q. Wilson, editor, The Metropolitan 
Enigma: Inquiries into the Nature and Dimensions 
of America’s Urban Crisis (Doubleday, 1968), es- 
pecially: Bernard Frieden, “Housing and Na- 
tional Urban Goals: Old Policies and New 
Realities,” John R. Meyer, “Urban transporta- 
tion,” Roger Revelle, “Pollution and Cities.” 

Professor McGrath poses the following ques- 
tions for you to consider as you read: 

1. On what scale has the U.S. become ur- 
banized? 

2. What are some of the physical, social, and 
economic problems inherent in an urbanizing 
society at this scale? 

3. What are some of the responses to the de- 
mands of urbanization reflected in changing pat- 


terns of government, city form, and social 
behavior? 

4. How may many of the institutions and tech- 
niques of urban planning be applied to contem- 
porary problems of urbanization, including en- 
vironmental pollution, anomie, and increasing 


transportation costs? 


Political and Social Change in the Third 
World: International Threat or Promise? 


“The people of Asia and Africa created brilliant 
ancient civilizations and made tremendous con- 
tributions to mankind. But ever since modern 
times [we] have been subjected to colonial plunder 
and oppression, and have been forced to remain in 
a stagnant state of poverty and backwardness. 
Our voices have been suppressed, our aspirations 
shattered,” said Chou En-lai at the Bandung, In- 
donesia, Conference of Nonaligned Nations in 
1955. 

Last September, 60 kings, presidents, dictators, 
heads of military juntas and shieks attended the 
fourth such conference — the summit of the 
Third World. Africans waving ivory canes, In- 
dians wearing turbans — all verbally flailed the 
imperialists, colonialists, racists of the developed 
nations as the root of all their problems. 

And the problems of the developing nations are 
acute: the extreme contrast of their poverty with 
others’ affluence; the question of whether to 
achieve development through a planned or a free 


; 


economy; whether, indeed, development can be 
achieved. Many developing lands present volatile 
and unstable mixtures of rising expectations, glit- 
tering promises, and undirected change. Their 
future development has critical implications for 
all of us in the developed world. 

Sociology professor Patricia Lengermann sug- 
gests the following readings and questions for you 
to consider: 

Oscar Lewis, Five Families (Science Editions, 
1962), especially pages 23-123 (on poverty). 

Robert I. Rhodes, editor, Imperalism and Un- 
derdevelopment (Monthly Review Press, 1970), es- 
pecially Franz Fanon, “The Pitfalls of National 
Consciousness” (on anger). 

S. N. Eisenstadt, Modernization: Protest and 
Change (Prentice Hall, 1966, on the process of 
change). 


Pierre Jalee, The Third World in World Econ- 
omy (Monthly Review Press, 1969), especially 
pages 103-27 (on the international context). 

And two novels, Things Fall Apart by Chinua 
Achebe and The Suffrage of Elvira by Vidya 
Naipaul. 

1. The gap between the affluence of the 
developed world and the poverty of the third 
world has actually been widening. Can the Third 
World catch up to the developed economically — 
and if so by what strategies? 

2. In what way are affluent societies a cause of 
deprivation in the Third World? 

3. What are the implications of the poverty of 
the Third World—and the politics it breeds—for 
international peace? 


Engineering 
The Human Genes 


“ ‘Genetic programming’ or ‘genetic engineer- 
ing’ may conjure up the Frankensteinian image of 
a mad scientist or a technocratic dictator pushing 
the buttons that will control an assembly line of 
babies produced to order for service as infantry- 
men or storm troopers or docile subjects. Some 
may even imagine their own genes subjected to 
alteration at someone else’s command or that 
they will have unlimited options to create any 
manner of offspring they wish — perhaps an 
athletic prodigy with an IQ of 350.” 

Joshua Lederberg’s images are no longer out- 
rageous fantasies: the state of the art of genetics 
had made tremendous progress in recent years. 


Scientists have diagnosed hundreds of genetic dis- 
eases for the first time and are working to 
ameliorate their symptoms, even correct defec- 
tive genes. We are close to producing new human 
beings without fertilization, to duplicating indi- 
viduals by “cloning.” 

Capabilities like this have inspirational im- 
plications — and frightening ones. We can im- 
prove the human stock. But should human in- 
genuity be invited into such matters? How should 
such decisions get made? 

Zoology professor Stefan Schiff suggests that 
you read these selections and be thinking about 
the questions that follow: 

Glenn V. Dalrymple and others, editors, Medi- 
cal Radiation Biology (W. B. Saunders, 1973), es- 
pecially pages 257-65. 

Philip Handler, editor, Biology and the Future of 
Man (Oxford University Press, 1970), especially 
pages 627-728 and 888-928. 

Joshua Lederberg, “Genetic Engineering: Con- 
trolling Man’s Building Blocks,” in 1970 Britan- 
nica Yearbook of Science and the Future. 

Van R. Potter, Bioethics (Prentice Hall, 1971), 
especially pages 42-74 and 149-60. 

1. In the past the quality of life was controlled 
through natural selection, survival of the fittest. 
This is no longer true; in human society we pro- 
tect the genetically weak and allow them to 
reproduce. Detrimental genes are increasing. 
What should be done, if anything, to counteract 
deterioration of genetic stock? 

2. Many people feel that the rate of advance- 
ment in human technology and science have out- 
stripped man’s ability to cope with them from 
sociological and ethical viewpoints. Should we de- 
clare a moratorium on scientific research to take 
stock of ourselves and learn to control what we 
have? Should scientific research be limited, and if 
so in what areas? 

3. Is a scientist responsible for the uses to 
which his discoveries are put? 

An Alumni College Sampler, featuring some of 
the material presented here, will be held March 2 
in Marvin Center (see Calendar). -Robin Friedheim 
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by Vivian Todhunter 

Buried beneath the earth in 
parts of central Italy are rem- 
nants of a civilization older 
than that of the Romans. 
The Etruscans inhabited the 


Ofa 


area from €, 
And the about 800 B.C. un- 
til they gradually 
(] were overwhelmed by 
Italian the developing Roman 
civilization, beginning 
about 400 B.C. Last summer 36 
Sun GW students flew to Italy for a 
month to dig for Etruscan ar- 
tifacts. In one month of digging they removed 
about a yard of dirt above some tombs and found 
a single pot. For Sara Wolf, senior in art history 
and archeology, the find was “the most exciting 
thing” of her stay. She found it, and she also 
pieced it back together in the laboratory. The 
laboratory was located at the Castello di Spannoc- 
chia, a 30-room villa which housed the students 
and their professors for the month of August. The 
villa is the headquarters for the Etruscan Foun- 
dation and is the family estate of Ferdinando 
Cinelli, foundation head and a manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals in Detroit, Michigan. 
Cinelli and Dr. William A. MacDonald, new 
chairman of GW’s art and archeology depart- 


ment, developed the six-credit summer course in 
Etruscan Art and Archeology. Dr. MacDonald an- 
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Other villa dwellers. 


nounced the course November 15, and by the first 
of the year, the original 30 places had been filled 
and were increased by six more. Some prelimin- 
ary instruction was given in the Italian language, 
Etruscan history, and archeological excavation 
methods. 
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On August 1, Professor MacDonald and his wife 
met most of the students upon their arrival at the 
Rome airport — about six hours late. The bus 
driver lost his way, and it was dark by the time 
the group found themselves winding their way up 
a tree-laden lane to the villa. 


Palio in the city square at Siena. 


At the palio, a drummer in the costume of his 
cantrada. 


The villa sits on 2,000 acres of ground; the 
building itself has 30 rooms and “stairways every- 
place,” according to Rupert Woodward, Jr., 
another course participant. Parts of the villa date 
back to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

After getting settled, the students began a daily 
routine of breakfast, then to the digs, back for 
lunch, rest, and classes, then dinner, washed 
down by homemade wine. 

“The food was marvelous,” said MacDonald, 
and his evaluation was echoed by Woodward and 
Wolf, who explained that the only way they kept 
from gaining weight was by working hard. 

Woodward, whose father is GW University Li- 
brarian, was part of a group working mostly at 
Santa Lucia, an early Christian monastery and 
church. There, Carolyn Rose, Smithsonian conser- 
vator and an instructor for the group, showed 
them how to restore the stone walls in a way that 
would preserve them without destroying their 
original look. 

As an ethnographic conservator, Miss Rose 
works with utilitarian objects of different civiliza- 
tions, rather than with objects that might be 
defined as fine art. In her opinion, the restoration 
of these utilitarian pieces must be done in such a 
way that original characteristics are retained for 
possible study, while the piece itself is kept from 
deteriorating further. 

Thus, when Sara Wolf found the fourth century 
B.C. Etruscan pot, Miss Rose showed her how to 
place it in a plastic bag to keep it from drying too 
quickly once it was outside the soil. Then Miss 
Rose showed Sara how to piece the pot back 
together so that (1) it was made as whole as possi- 
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ble, (2) the original defects and cracks were still 
visible, and (3) the pot could be taken apart again 
if a better method of repair is found sometime in 
the future. Miss Rose said the pot was a “very 
crude ceramic piece, probably everyday ware.” 

Italian instructors also taught the students. 
Manfredi Piccolomini gave lectures on the prob- 
lems of the Etruscan language; Enzo Mazzeschi 
lectured about excavation methods; and Dante 
Piccini talked about pottery restoration. Lan- 
guage barriers were overcome by interpreters, 
vivid gestures, and a lot of laughter. In addition, 
MacDonald lectured on art, archeology, and ex- 
cavating. 

Most of the work at the digs was hot and dirty, 
and after people got used to the presence of small 
snakes known as vipers, most of them trooped out 
to work in light tops and shorts. The men, admit- 
tedly, tended to do much of the heavy work (some 
Italian workers were hired to help at the digs), 
and Woodward said “I spent most of my time at 
Santa Lucia carrying buckets of mortar.” 

For Woodward it was also a summer of cold 
showers, because in order to take hot ones, he had 
to build a fire in the small wood-burning water 
heater in his bathroom. 

“The hard work was offset by lots of parties,” 
MacDonald explained, and by tours to towns and 
ruins in central Italy. 

On one expedition to Siena, the group partici- 
pated in a twice-yearly festival called a palio. 
For the palio, family groups known as cantradas 
each raced a horse around the city square (which 
is really a huge circular area). A dirt racetrack 
was put down all around the outside perimeter, 
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and during the preliminary trials and the final 
race, people crowded into the center area to 
watch. It became so crowded in the center, Wolf 
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said, that whenever someone fainted from the 
heat, “the body was passed over the heads of 
others” to the outside of the circle. 
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The horse races could be won by a riderless 
horse, and, Woodward noted, the cantradas did 
everything possible to make sure their particular 
horse would win. Jockeys were bribed, horses 
were drugged, and coming in second was worse 
than coming in last. After the final race, the stu- 
dents quietly hid the banners of the cantrada they 
had chosen to cheer for. Their horse came in se- 
cond. 

Back at the villa, there also were horses availa- 
ble for riding, and two women students found 
time to ride quite often. Others preferred to walk 
about the estate in the company of Signor Cinelli, 
who explained the history of the ruins on the 
grounds and told them about one that was called 
“the castle that only God knows.” 

Wild boars roamed the villa, too, and some 
boars were kept penned up in order to attract the 
wild ones for hunting purposes. 

When the month ended, many students re- 
turned together on the same flight; this one 12 
hours late getting into New York. 

But the mishaps and disappointments tended 
to be forgotten in light of the whole experience. 
Sara Wolf and another woman student, Cathy 
Valentour, have decided to pursue a master’s de- 
gree in special studies — ethnographic conserva- 
tion. 

And young Mr. Woodward, who was more in- 
terested in the architecture than the art, is now as 
interested in Italian as he was in Spanish. This 
fall he took courses in both languages. 

The Etruscan art course is being repeated next 
summer. Already it is almost full. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM ’26, was ap- 
pointed Watergate Special Prosecutor 
by President Nixon in November, suc- 
ceeding Archibald Cox. 

When he administered the oath of 
office, Judge Byron Skelton lent 
fellow Texan Jaworski a tattered Bi- 
ble. Jaworski said, “I have a feeling 
that in the days to come I will need it 
more than I’ve ever needed a Bible 
before.” 

He feels this is the most important 
job in his 42-year legal career. And it’s 
a career distinguished by important 
positions and cases. After World War 
II, Colonel Leon Jaworski led the 
prosecution of the U.S. Army war- 


crimes trials, forerunners of the 
Nuremburg trials. Later, he defended 
many unpopular clients in the South, 
including a black man who had mur- 
dered a white couple. Jaworski man- 
aged the litigation which allowed Lyn- 
don Johnson to run simultaneously for 
senator and vice president in 1960. It 
was Jaworski who, at the request of 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
pressed charges against Mississippi 
Governor Ross Barnett for preventing 
the desegration of the University of 
Mississippi — and managed to do so 
without making the governor a mar- 
tyr. 

Jaworski was head of the nation’s 


fourth largest law firm, Fulbright, 
Crooker and Jaworski of Houston, un- 
til he resigned to take the Special 
Prosecutor job, and has been president 
of the American Bar Association (GW 
Times, Feb. °72). 

Legal and business associates in 
Texas describe Jaworski as a brilliant 
and aggressive trial lawyer, but one 
with an intense reverence for the law. 
Chesterfield Smith, president of the 
ABA, said of his predecessor, “It’s a 
fabulous appointment. I have ab- 
solutely no reservations about his 
competency and integrity. He’s a 
stand-up guy. If he’s shoved, he'll 
shove back.” 


Leon Jaworski, LLM ’26, takes the 
oath of office as Watergate Special 
Prosecutor. 


Jaworski may need all these 
qualities in the Watergate affair, 
where push has already come to 
shove. “I wouldn’t have taken the job 
if I didn’t think I could handle it.” he 
says. “The American people are en- 
titled to have answers without waiting 
forever, and I intend to get those 
answers.” 


GW Grad’s Book 
Rights Historic Wrong 


At midnight on August 13, 1906, 
about 20 men rode their horses 
through the streets of Brownsville, 
Texas, shooting at lighted windows. 
After a ten-minute spree, one man lay 
dead and another was injured. At 
nearby Fort Brown were stationed 
three black companies of the First 
Battalion, 25th Regiment. These men 
had a distinguished combat record, 
having served with Theodore 
Roosevelt in Cuba. But, a day before 
the “Brownsville Raid,” a white 
woman claimed that a black man 
tried to rape her. The black soldiers 
were questioned intensively, and 
though every man insisted he was in- 


nocent, all 167 black soldiers were 
summarily “discharged without 
honor” by a Theodore Roosevelt exec- 
utive order. 

John D. Weaver, MA ’33, had heard 
about the case from his mother, who 
remembered that his father had 
covered the proceedings of a court of 
inquiry by some retired generals: 
there had been no trial in the 
Brownsville case. Weaver and his wife 
began three years of research to find 
out what really happened. 

The result was a book, The 
Brownsville Raid, published in 1970 
(Norton). A new paperback version of 
the book has just been released (Nor- 
ton, 1973). 

Weaver, who is west coast editor of 
the magazine Travel and Leisure, 


found that “there wasn’t a shred of 
evidence” implicating the 167 men in 
the raid at all; this was “America’s 
Black Dreyfus Affair.” Responding to 
some pressure, the Pentagon in 1972 
rescinded the original order and 
granted the men honorable dis- 
charges. One aged survivor of the men 
accused of the raid lived to see it. But 
he, and the descendants of the other 
soldiers, still had no financial compen- 
sation. 

Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins (D-Calif.) 
had been alerted to the case by 
Weaver’s book and pushed for Con- 
gressional hearings. Last June, 
Weaver was called to Washington to 
testify. In November, the final chapter 
of the story was written. A bill was 
passed and signed by the President 


providing financial relief to the single 
surviving veteran and about 25 living 
and unmarried widows of the other 
men. 

The Congressman stated that, 
although he would have preferred a 
bill which would have compensated 
the descendants of the 167 men, still, 
“I think that passage of the legislation 
shows clearly that justice can be 
done—at least in substantial meas- 
ure—in spite of the passage of time 
and the changing of events. While it 
has taken 67 years for relief to be 
granted, I am gratified that it has 
finally come. No little credit is due Mr. 
John Weaver whose book reopened 
the entire matter and called it to my 
attention.” (Other alumni authors on 
page 15.) 
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Alumni in the News 


Sister Mary Bernadette Janning, 
Graduate Certificate in Health 
Care Administration ’72, is admin- 
istrator of St. Francis Hospital, a 900- 
bed hospital in Wichita, Kansas. Sister 
Mary was also named alumni nurse of 
the year 1972 by the St. Francis 
Hospital School of Nursing Alumni 
Association. 


Barbara Ringer, BA ’45, MA ’47, is 
the first woman in history to be 
named Register of Copyrights in the 
Library of Congress. She succeeds 
alumnus George D. Cary, JD ’38, who 
retired last March after 35 years of 
federal service, 26 of them in the 
Copyright Office. Except for a year 
and a half recently in the Copyright 
Division of UNESCO in Paris, Miss 
Ringer has spent her entire profes- 
sional career in the U.S. Copyright Of- 
fice. As adjunct professor of law at 
Georgetown University, she has 
taught copyright law and also lectured 
before many legal conferences and 
seminars. 


James J. Knicely, BA ’69, is serving 
as law clerk to Supreme Court Justice 
Harry A. Blackmun. Knicely, who was 
president of GW’s student council as 
an undergraduate, also serves as 
chairman of the annual fund drive for 
the School of Public and International 
Affairs. 


Edith Petrie Brown, MD ’27 (with 
distinction), received the Alumni 
Achievement Award from West- 
minster College this year. She has 
practiced medicine for 26 years in 
Bedford, Ohio, and also among the 
Navajo Indians at Ganado. When she 
retired at 65, friends prevailed on her 
to go as a medical missionary under 
United Presbyterian Church auspices 
to Kenya, Ethiopia, Pakistan, and 
Afghanistan. She and her sister 
bought a camper and moved from 
village to village to administer to the 
natives. They were able to obtain 
donations of serum from several U.S. 
drug companies, and an American 


Hans Lineweaver, BA ’30, MA ’33 
recently retired after 43 years as a 
food technologist with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Lineweaver 
has been an outstanding research 
leader in poultry products in the 
Western Region, having headquarters 
in Berkeley, Calif. He has received 
many honors, serving as president of 
the Institute of Food Technologists in 
1971. He is a recipient of the In- 
stitute’s Nicholas Appert Award. 


foundation supplied them with six jet 
innoculators. They vaccinated or 
supervised the innoculations of some 
34,000 children against a virulent 
strain of measles that once claimed 
hundreds of lives yearly. In describing 
her adventures in a lengthy journal, 
Dr. Brown writes with humor and 
religious conviction as well. A friend 
suggested her journal might be titled, 
“Two Lovable Idiots in a Camper.” 


William H. Hunley, BME ’55, was 
recently named Chief Naval Architect 
and Assistant Division Director of the 
Naval Ship Engineering Center’s Hull 
Division. During his 23 years as an en- 
gineer in the Navy, Mr. Hunley has re- 
ceived more than a dozen awards and 
commendations. He is also the author 
of numerous articles concerning naval 
engineering and architecture. 


Richard H. Eney, AA ’53, BS ’58, 
MA ’64, has had three tours of duty in 
Vietnam as chief advisor for the U.S. 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s land reform program, “Land to 
the Tiller.” The program enables te- 
nant farmers to acquire the ricelands 
they have been cultivating for ab- 
sentee landlords, who are being com- 
pensated for the loss of their lands. 
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Governing Board 
Nominations 


The Governing Board of the Gener- 
al Alumni Association includes three 
alumni from each of the currently ac- 
tive schools and colleges of the Univer- 
sity. These representatives are elected 
for two-year terms by the active mem- 
bers of the Association. The terms of 
all incumbents will expire this spring. 

In addition to those candidates 
nominated by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, the official ballot will also con- 
tain any candidates who are added by 
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petition. Any 10 or more active mem- 
bers may nominate by petition, but 
the names of such nominees must be 
submitted at least 30 days before the 
biennial meeting which will be held on 
Thursday, May 9. Petitions should be 
sent to the office of the General Alum- 
ni Association, 714 21st Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Petitioners should obtain from such 
nominees their prior consent to serve 
if elected. 


Alumni Authors 


Jerome Brooks, MA °57, Uncle Mike's 
Boy. Harper and Row, 1973. A first 
novel for children. 


Benjamin Katz, MEA °58. The Why, 
What, and How of Record Keeping for 
the Sole Proprietor of a Small Business. 
Overlook Co. (Alexandria, Va.), 1973. 


Evelyn Swedlund, AB °47. The Spark 
of His Fire. Vantage, 1973. A play 
based on the life of a biology professor. 


John D. Weaver, MA ’33, El Pueblo 
Grande: Los Angeles from the Brush 
Huts of Yangna to the Skyscrapers of 
the Modern Megalopolis. Ward Ritchie 
Press, 1973. 


Deaths 


Alumni 


Air Force Lt. Col. (ret.) Robert E. 
Blakely, LLB’38, LLM’39, MPL’39, in 
December, in Washington, D.C. 


Howard Mark Caplan, BBA’72, in 
December, Silver Spring, Md. 


Judith A. Cooke, MAE’70, in an auto 
accident in November, Northern 
Virginia. 

Willed S. Crane, LLB’33, retired engi- 
neer, in November, Arlington, Va. 


Daniel S. DeStio, MD’30, in August, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harryman Dorsey, BA’29, LLB’31, in 
December, Washington, D.C. 


Thomas D. Durrance, AB’40, in No- 
vember, Le Fleix, Dordogne, France. 


Sol Friedman, AA’48, LLB’50, in 
November, Bethesda, Md. 


Brig. Gen (ret.) Roy C. Heflebower, 
MD’06, a recipient of a GWU Alumni 
Achievement Award, in October, 
Washington, D.C. 


Arthur Hellen, LLB’11, in December, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Frederick J. Kardys, MD’42, in Octo- 
ber, Hartford, Conn. 


William F. Kelly, LLB’15, in Decem- 
ber, Washington, D.C. 


John F, Lukens, LLB’49, in December, 
Washington, D.C. 


Genevieve A. McLaughlin, BA’37, 
-phg in December 1972, Brooklyn, 


— 


T. Ormonde Nichols, LLB’09,in Oc- 
tober, Ellicott City, Md. 


Murry Myer Robinson, BA’31, MD’35, 
in June, New York City. 


Herman Frank Strongin, MD’21, in 
March, Huntington, N.Y. 


Francis W. Trapp, LLB’26, in Decem- 
ber, Falls Church, Va. 


Faculty 


Mary Quick Bowman, BA’24, MA’27, 
zoology professor from 1925-35, in 
November, Arlington, Va. 


George F. Henigan Jr., Chauncey M. 
DePew Professor of Speech and chair- 
man of the department, in December, 
Springfield, Va. The family suggests 
that remembrances be sent to the 
George F. Henigan Scholarship Fund, 
Development Office, GWU. 


Sterling G. Mead, associate clinical 
professor of oral surgery, in October, 
Washington, D.C. 


Esther A. Nathanson, BA’22, MD’25, 
clinical instructor in gynecology and 
obstetrics from 1928-46, in December, 
Washington, D.C. The family suggests 
that expressions of sympathy be in the 
form of contributions to the Esther A. 
Nathanson Memorial Fund, GWU 
School of Medicine. 


Benjamin Newhouse, retired physi- 
cian, on the GW teaching staff in the 
30s, in September, Silver Spring, Md. 


Naval Captain (ret.) Clinton Andrew 
Neyman Jr., educational research 
director at GW, in October, Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. 


Luther Rice Members 
Enjoy Gala Evening 


Some 250 members of GW’s Luther 
Rice Society were guests of honor at a 
gala black-tie concert and buffet in 
the Marvin Center November 18. 
Nancy Shade, rising star of the opera 
world, delighted the audience with her 
vocal program. She was introduced by 
Patrick Hayes of the Washington Per- 
forming Arts Society. Later, the guests 
had a chance to meet each other and 
Miss Shade at a champagne buffet. 

Members of the Luther Rice Society 
are GW alumni and friends who have 
given the university $1,000 each year 
or pledged $5,000 over a five-year 
period. Life members are those who 
contribute $10,000 or make bequests 
and endowments of $25,000 or more. 
The Society is named after Luther 
Rice, the founder of George Wash- 
ington University. 


Join the Club! 


The George Washington University 
Club is now offering memberships to 
out-of-town alumni and students of 
the University. 

The low out-of-town $10-a-year 
membership fee entitles members to a 
pleasant “oasis in the city” where they 
may be assured of good food, quiet at- 
mosphere, and friendly service — 
right on the third floor of Marvin Cen- 
ter on the GW campus. 


ù 


Nancy Shade with her accompanist. 


Club facilities include an intimate, 
attractively furnished cocktail lounge, 
a main dining room, and three private 
dining rooms where members may 
hold in-town meetings, receptions, and 
parties. 

Those who wish may join or receive 
additional information by writing to 
the George Washington University 
Club, 800 21st Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 
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George Calling! 


GW Annual Support Fund 


Telethon will be in 25 cities. 


Look for yours in the 


calendar on the back page. 
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1 
Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences 


2 

Alumni College 
Sampler, Marvin 
Center, 9:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 

Basketball, Va. 
Tech., Fort Myer, 


Perspectives,” with 
Howard Sachar, 


The George Washington University 


15 

Faculty Concert: 
Jane White, 
Soprano, Marvin 
Theatre, 8:30 p.m. 


Ballroom, 75c,7 & 
9 p.m. 


18 
Winter Convocation 
(holiday) 


6 

Faculty Concert: 
Malinee Peris, 
Piano, Marvin 


First Wednesday: 
“Economics of the 
Environment and 
Natural Resources, 
with Anthony 
Yezer, of the eco- 
nomics department, 
Alumni House, 

8 p.m. 


6, 7, 8,9 

(Chinese auction on 
the 9th) 

Area artists’ exhibit 
and sale to benefit 


Faculty Hang-ups; 
art from the Fine 


Washington, D.C. 20036 


Second Class Postage 


Paid at Washington, D.C. 


” 


Telethon, Los 
Angeles, Miami 


19 

SGBA alumni 
reception for Dean 
Peter Vaill, Marvin 
Center, 6-8 p.m. 
20 


Telethon, Salt Lake 
City, St. Petersburg 


Charleston, S.C. 


Memorial Fund (for 
artists over 40). 
Dimock Gallery, 
weekdays 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 


7 

Program Board 
movie: “2001,” 
Ballroom, 75c, 7 & 
9:30 p.m. 


12, 13 
Telethon, 
Tidewater, Va. 


18 to April 11 
Telethon, Wash- 
ington D.C. area 


Ballroom, 75c, 
9:30 p.m. 


movie: “Dirty Har- 
ry,” Ballroom, 75c, 
7 &9 p.m. 

12 

Faculty Concert, 
Marvin 

Theatre, 8:30 p.m. 


15, 16 
Telethon, Boston 


Coming Events: For late changes, phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


Basketball, Wm & 
Mary, Fort Myer 
8 p.m. 


Program Board 
movie: “All the 
King’s Men,” 
Ballroom, 75c, 7 & 
9 p.m. 


Faculty Concert: 
Yida Novik, Piano, 
Marvin Theatre, 
8:30 p.m. 


21, 22 
Telethon, Denver 


oe 

reeger Competition 
Show for best stu- 
dent work in fine 
arts and art history. 
Dimock Gallery, 
Weekdays 10-5. 


21 

Arts Place, Strong 
Hall Lounge. Wine 
and cheese. Free. 


22 < A 
GW Choir: Stephen 
Prussing, Director, 
Lisner, 8 p.m. 


Heartbreak Kid,” 
Ballroom, 7 & 9 
p.m., 75c. 


17 

GW Chorus & 
Orchestra: Stephen 
Prussing, Director, 
Lisner, 8 p.m. 

19 

Informal dance con- 
cert, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 p.m. 

22 

Telethon 
Minneapolis 

22 to May 4 

Art by graduate stu- 
dents, Dimock Gall- 
ery, Weekdays 10-5. 


25, 26, 27, 28 
Telethon, New York 
City 


25 
Reception for alumni 
in education at 
Atl ic City 
antic City, Holi- 

day Inn, 10 p.m. 
28 
ia a ie 

all lounge, Wine 
and cheese. Free. 


by Elmer Rice. 8 p.m., 
Marvin 


For reservations, 
call 676-6177 


29 
Dean’s annual din- 


ner for e 
alumni, Maivin 


Center 
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